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oriy \vife.1 Yet Saw-rnay cries in the last scene, and closes the play
on a note of pathos. The same scene appears also to be an attempt at
sensational effect in showing the bedchamber of the two lovers on
their nuptial night, but perhaps the fault is not more heinous and not
less excusable than the bedroom and underclothes scenes of some
modern plays and films in Europe and America. In spite of its faults,
the scene must appeal to many because of the tender pathos and
beautiful poetry it contains. In any case it delighted the audience of
the day, and it seems even likely that the dramatist put in the scene
asainst his own artistic sense to please the audience and the actors
who admired so much the pathetic endings of T/ie History of Thaton
and the ' Baboon Play'.

The immense popularity of the play tempted  the   dramatist to
write a second part to it.

As Saw-may is soon going to give birth to an heir, the rival queen
in jealousy plots with the court astrologer to bring about her downfall.
A son is soon born, and the astrologer, summoned by the king to
foretell the destiny of the little prince, pronounces him to be a wizard
and Saw-may a witch, although he realizes that the child is destined
to be a great emperor. King Saw-phay, believing the astrologer,
exiles both the mother and the son, and she leaves, singing sorrowful
songs of farewell. Wandering into the forest, she meets her old
friend the god, who sprinkles some water on the child, making him
grow up at once into a youth of sixteen years. As he is a man born
to be a great king, flames issue from his mouth and arms. He
wants to know who his father is, but the mother and the god evade
his question. He is seized by a desire to worship the banyan
tree under which the Buddha attained Buddhahood, but as he
cannot go to India, he prays that a replica of the tree should grow
before him, and at once the desired replica appears. Overjoyed, the
young prince again successfully prays for a wall of fire to appear
round the replica, so that no one can go near it except himself. In
the meantime the god has gone to the king and told him the truth
regarding his son, scolding him for his cruel treatment of the senior
queen. As the king doubts his words, the god asks him to go and see

1 It is neither a crime nor a sin to marry two wives, but in the case of
commoners, society frowns on it. Her husband's taking even a mistress is
ground for divorce for a wife. But Burmese kings, mainly for state reasons,
had more than one wife. This is the only Burmese play -where the hero ends
up by marrying two wives.